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£From J. G. Whittier’s “ Prose Works.” 
RICHARD BAXTER. 
(Concluded from page 292.) 


At Rickmansworth, he found himself a 
neighbor of William Penn, whom he calls 


“the captain of the Quakers.” Ever ready 
for battle, Baxter encountered him in a pub- 
lic discussion, ‘with such fierceness and bitter- 
ness as to force from that mild and amiable 
civilian the remark, that he would rather be 
Socrates at the final judgment. than Richard 
Baxter. Both lived to know each other 
better, and to entertain sentiments of mutual 
esteem. Baxter himself admits that the 
pneners, by their perseverance in holding 
their religious meetings in defiance of penal 
laws, took upon themselves the burden of per- 
secution which would otherwise have fallen 
upon himself and his friends; and makes 
special mention of the noble and successful 

ea of Penn before the Recorder’s Court in 

ndon, based on the fundamental liberties 
of Englishmen and the rights of the Great 
Charter. 

The intolerance of Baxter towards the 
Separatists was turned against him whenever 
he appealed to the. King and Parliament 
against the proscription of himself and his 
friends. “they gathered,” he complains, 
“ out of mine and, other men’s books all that 
we had said, against liberty for Popery and 
Quakers railing against ministers in open 
congregation, and applied it as against the 
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It was in vain that 
he explained that he was only in favor of a 
gentle coercion of dissent, a moderate en- 
forcement of conformity. His plan for deal- 
ing with Sectaries reminds one of old Isaak 
Walton’s direction to his piscatorial readers, 
to impale the frog on the hook as gently as if 
they loved him. 

While at Acton, he was complained of by 
Dr. Ryves, the rector, one of the King’s 
chaplains in ordinary, fer holding religious 
services in his family with more than five 
strangers present. He was cast into Clerken- 
well jail, whither his faithful wife followed 
him. On his discharge, he sought refuge in 
the hamlet of Totteridge, where he wrote and 
published that Paraphrase on the New Testa- 
ment which was made the ground of his pro- 
secution and trial before Jeffreys. 

On the 14th of the sixth month, 1681, he 
was called to endure the greatest affliction of 
his life, His wife died on that day, after a 
brief illness. She who had been his faithful 
friend, companion, and nurse for twenty 
years was called away from him in the time 
of his greatest need of her ministrations. He 
found consolation in dwelling on her virtues 
and excellences in the “Breviate” of her life; 
“a paper monument,” he says, “erected by 
one who is following bereven at the door in 
some passion indeed of Jove and grief.” In 
the preface to his poetical pieces he alludes 
to her in terms of touching smplicity and 
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tenderness: “ As these pieces were mostly 
written in various passions, so passion hath 
now thrust them out into the world. God 
havihg taken away’ the dear companion of 
the last nineteen years of my life, as her sor- 
rows and sufferings long ago gave being to 
some of these poems, for reasons which the 
world is not concerned to know; so my grief 
for her removal, and the revival of the sense 
of former things, have prevailed upon me to 
be passionate in the sight of all.” 
he circumstances of his trial before the 
judicial monster, Jeffreys, are too well known 
to justify their detail in this sketch. He was 
sentenced to pay a fine of five hundred 
marks. Seventy years of age, and reduced 
to poverty by former persecutions, he was 
conveyed to the King’s Bench prison. Here 
for two years he lay a victim to intense 
bodily suffering. When, through the in- 
fluence of his old antagonist, Penn, he was 
restored to freedom, he was already a dying 
man. But he came forth from prison as he 
entered it, unsubdued in spirit. Urged to 
sign a declaration of thanks to James IL., his 
soul put on. the athletic habits of youth, and 
he stoutly refused to commend an act of 
toleration which had given freedom not to 
himself alone, but to Papisits and Sectaries. 
Shaking off the dust of the Court from his 
feet, he retired to a dwelling in Charter- 
House Square, near his friend Sylvester’s, 
and patiently awaited his deliverance. His 
death was quiet and peaceful. “I have 
ain,” he said to his friend Mather; “there 
18 ho arguing against sense; but I have peace. 
I have peace.” On being asked how he did, 
he answered, in memorable words, “ Almost 
well |” 

He was buried in ‘Christ Church, where 
‘the remains of his wife and her mother had 
‘heen ‘placed. An immense concourse attend- 
ed his funeral, of all ranks and parties. 
‘Conformist and Non-conformist forgot the 
Aitterness of the controversialist, and remem- 
bered only the virtues and the piety of the 
aman. Looking back on his life of self-denial 
and faithfulness to apprehended duty, the men, 
who shad persecuted him while living, wept 
over.his grave. During the last few years of 
his ‘life; the severity of his controversial tone 
had been greatly softened ; he lamented his form- 
er laék of charity, the circle of his sympathies 
widened, his social affections grew stronger 
with age, and love for his fellow-men uni- 
versdiiy, and irrespective of religious differ- 
enees, increased within him. In his “‘ Narra- 
tive,” written in the long, cool shadows of 
the evening of life, he acknowledges with ex- 
traordinary candor this change in his views 
and‘feelings. He confesses his imperfections 
as ‘a writer and public teacher. “I wish,” 
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he says, “all over-sharp passages were ex- 
punged from my writings, and I ask forgive. 
ness of God and man.” He tells us that 
mankind appear more equal to’ him; the 
good are not so good as he once thought, 

the bad so evil; and that in all there is mote 
for grace to make advantage of, and more to 
testify for God and holiness, than he once 
believed. “I Jess admire,” he continues, 
“ gifts of utterance, and the bare profession 
of religion, than I once did, and have now 
much more charity for those who, by want of 
gifts, do make an obscure profession.” 

He laments the effects of his constitutional 
irritability and impatience upon his social in- 
tercourse and his domestic relations, and that 
his bodily infirmities did not allow him a free 
expression of the tenderness and love of hig 
heart. Who does not feel the pathos and 
inconsolable regret which dictated the fol- 
lowing paragraph? “ When God forgiv- 
eth me, I cannot forgive myself, especially 
for my rash words and deeds by which I have 
seemed injurious and less tender and kind 
than I should have been to my near and 
dear relations, whose love abundantly obliged 
me. When such are dead, though we never 
differed in point of interest or any other mat- 
ter, every sour or cross or provoking word 
which I gave them maketh me almost 
irreconcilable to myself, and tells me how 
repentance brought some of old to pray to 
the dead whom they had wronged to forgive 
them, in the hurry of their passion.” 

His pride as a logician and skilful dispu- 
tant abated in the latter and better portion 
of his life; he had more deference to the 
judgment of others, and more distrust of his 
own. “ You admire,” said he to a corres- 
pondent who had lauded his character, “ one 
you do not know ; knowledge will cure your 
error.” In his “ Narrative” he writes: “I 
am much more sensible than heretofore of 
the breadth and length and depth of the 
radical, universal, odious sin of selfishness, 
and therefore have written so much against 
it; and of the excellency and necessity of 
self-denial and of a public mind, and of 
loving our neighbors as ourselves.” Against 
many difficulties and discouragements, both 
within himself and in his outward circum- 
stances, he strove to make his life and con- 
versation an expression of that Christian 
love, whose root, as he has said with equal 
truth and beauty, ad 

**is se 


In humble self denial, undertrod, 
While flower and fruit are growing up to God.’’* 


Of the great mass of his writings, more 
voluminous than those of any author of his 
time, it would ill become us to speak with 


* Poetical Fragments, by R. Baxter, p. 16, 
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confidence. We are familiar only with some | He has little claim to such a reputation. He 

of the best of his practical works, and, our | was the staunch advocate of monarchy, and of 

estimate of the vast and appalling series of| the right and duty of the State to enforce 

his doctrinal, metaphysical, and controver- | conformity to what he regarded as the essen- 

sial publications would he entitled to small | tials of religious belief and practice. No one 

weight, as the result of very cursory exam- | regards the Prelates who went to the Tower, 

ination. Many of them relate to obsolete| under James II., on the ground of con- 

questions and issues, monumental of contro- | scientious scruples against reading the King’s 

versies long dead, and of disputatious doctors | declaration of toleration to Dissenters, as 

otherwise forgotten. Yet, in respect to even | martyrs in the cause of universal religious 

these, we feel justified in assenting to the| freedom. Nor can Baxter, although he 

opinion of one abundantly capable of appre-| wrote much against the coercion and silenc- 

ciating the character of Baxter as a writer. | ing of godly ministers, and suffered imprison- 

“ What works of Mr. Baxter shall I read?” | ment himself for the sake of a good con- 
asked Boswell of Dr. Johnson. ‘“ Read any | science, be looked upon in the light of an 
of them,” was the answer, “ for they are all | intelligent and consistent confessor of liberty. 
good.” He has left upon all the impress of | He did not deny the abstract right of eccle- 
his genius. Many of them contain sentiments | siastical coercion, but complained of its 
which happily find favor with few in our | exercise upon himself and his friends as un- 
time; philosophical and psychological dis- | warranted and unjust. 

quisitions, which look oddly enough in the| One of the warmest admirers and ablest 
light of the intellectual progress of nearly | commentators of Baxter designates the lead- 
two centuries; dissertations upon evil spirits, | ing and peculiar trait of his character as wn- 
ghosts, and witches, which provoke smiles at | earth/iness. In our view, this was its radical 
the good man’s credulity ; but everywhere we | defect. He had too little of humanity, he 
find unmistakable evidences of his sincerity | felt too little of the attraction of this world, 
and earnest love of truth. He wrote under a | and lived too exclusively in the spiritual and 
solemn impression of duty, allowing neither | the unearthly, for a full and healthful de- 
pain nor weakness, nor the claims of friend-| velopment of his nature as a man, or of the 
ship, nor the social enjoyments of domestic | graces, charities, and loves of the Christian. 
affection, to interfere with his sleepless in-| He undervalued the common blessings and 
tensity of purpose. He stipulated with his| joys of life, and closed his eyes and ears 
wife, before marriage, that she should not | against the beauty and harmony of outward 
expect him to relax, even for her society, the | nature. Humanity, in itself considered, 
severity of his labors. He could ill brook | seemed of small moment to him; “ passing 
interruption, and disliked the importunity of | away” was written alike on its wrongs and 
visitors. “ We are afraid, sir, we break in| its rights, its pleasures ahd its pains; death 
upon your time,” said some of his callers to | would soon level all distinctions; and the 
him upon one occasion. “To be sure you | sorrows or the joys, the poverty or the riches, 
do,” was his answer. His seriousness seldom | the slavery or the liberty of the brief day of 
forsook him; there is scarce a gleam of | its probation seemed of too little consequence 
gayety in all his one hundred and sixty-eight | to engage his attention and sympathies. 
seledcbn: He seems to have relished, how- | Hence, while he was always ready to minister 
ever, the wit of others, especially when direct- | to temporal suffering wherever it came to his 
ed against what he looked upon as error. | notice, he made no efforts to remove its politi- 
Marvell’s inimitable reply to the High-|cal or social causes. In this respect he 
Church pretensions of Parker fairly over-| differed widely from some of his illustrious 
came his habitual gravity, and he several | contemporaries. Penn, while preaching up 
times alludes to it with marked satisfaction ; | and down the land, and writing theological 
but, for himself, he had no heart for plea-| folios and pamphlets, could yet urge the 
santry. His writings, like his sermons, were | political rights of Englishmen, mount the 
the earnest expostulations of a dying man | hustings for Algernon Sydney, and plead for 


‘«with dying men. He tells us of no other | unlimited religious liberty ; and Vane, while 


amusement or relaxation than the singing of | dreaming of a coming Millennium and Reign 
psalms. “Harmony and melody,” said he, | of the Saints, and busily occupied in defend- 
“are the pleasure and elevation of my soul.| ing his Antinomian doctrines, could at the 
It was not the least comfort that I had in the | same time vindicate, with tongue and pen, 
converse of my late dear wife, that our first | the cause of civil and religious fre:dom. But 
act in the morning and last in bed at night | Baxter overlooked the evils and oppressions 
was a psalm of praise.” which were around him, and forgot the 

It has been fashionable to speak of Baxter | necessities and duties of the world of time 
as a champion of civil and religious freedom. | and sense in his earnest aspirations towards 
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the world of spirits, It is by no means an un- 
instructive fact, that with the lapse of years 
his zeal for proselytism, doctrinal disputa- 
tions, and the preaching of threats aa: ter- 
rors, visibly declined, while love for his fel- 
low-men and catholic charity greatly in- 
creased, and he was blest with a clearer 
perception of the truth that God is best 
served through His suffering children, and 
that love and reverence for visible humanity 
is an indispensable condition of the appropri- 
ate worship of the Unseen God. 

But, in taking leave of Richard Baxter, 
our last words must not be those of censure. 
Admiration and reverence become us rather. 
He was an honest man. So far as we can 
judge, his motives were the highest and best 
which can influence human action. He had 
faults and weaknesses, and committed grave 
errors, but we are constrained to believe that 
the prayer with which he closes his “ Saints’ 
Rest,” and which we have chosen as the fit- 
ting termination of our article, was the earn- 
est aspiration of his life. ' 

“© merciful Father of Spirits? suffer not 
the soul of thy unworthy servant to be a 
stranger to the joys which he describes to 
others, but keep me while I remain on earth 
in daily breathing after thee, and in a be- 
lieying affectionate walking with thee! Let 
those who shall read these pages not merely 
read the fruits of my studies, but the breath- 
ing of my active hope and love; and if my 
heart were open to their view, they might 
there read thy love most deeply engraven 
upon it with a beam from the face of the 
fon of God; and not find vanity or lust or 
pride within where the words of life appear 
without, that so these lines may not witness 
against me, but, proceeding from the heart of 
the writer, be effectual through thy grace 
upon the heart of the reader, and so be the 
savor of life to both.” 





A SUBLIME TRUTH. 


Let a man have all the world can give 
him, he is still miserable, if he has a grovel- 
ing, unlettered mind. Let him have his 
gardens, his fields, his woods, his lawns, for 
grandeur, plenty ornament and gratification, 
while at the same time God is not in all his 
thoughts. Let another have neither field nor 
garden, let him only look at naturé with an 
enlightened mind—a mind which can see and 
adore the Creator in His works, can consider 
them as a demonstration of His power, His 
wisdom, His: goodness, and His truth—this 
man is greater, as well as happier in his pov- 
erty, than the other in his riches. The one is 
a little higher than the beast, the other a lit- 
tle lower than an angel. 


EXTRACTS FROM “ PRAYER.” 
BY R. P. STEBBINS, 

In this age of intense activity,—accumu- 
lating riches with feverish anxiety, extending 
the boundaries of science in all directions 
with astonishing rapidity, and dispensing 
charity with a. profusion akin to the Divine 
beneficence,—there is. danger of disregarding 
and forgetting our connection with the un- 
seen and eternal. Man is not only an 
efficient actor: he is an abundant receiver, 
Influences flow into him as well as out of 
him. Heavenly dews descend upon the soul 
as well as upon the soil. Man aspires as 
well as plans, He is‘conscious of the spirit 
ual as well as of the material. He is com 
scious of his dependence as well as of his 
strength. He lifts his soul in prayer as well 
as his hand in labor. He feels kinship with 
the skies. “Alone, of all earthly beings,” 
says an eminent statesman, “man prays. 
Among his moral instincts, there is none 
more natural, more universal, more invincible, 
than prayer. The child cherishes it with a 
warm earnestness. The old flee to it as toa 
refuge against decay and loneliness. Prayer 
rises spontaneously upon young lips which 
ean hardly lisp the name of God, and upon 
dying lips too feeble to pronounce it. Among 
all people, celebrated or obscure, civilized or 
barbarous, one encounters at every step acts 
and forms of invocation. Everywhere where 
man lives, in certain circumstances, at cer- 
tain hours, under the control of certain im- 
pulses of the soul, the eyes are raised, hands 
are joined, knees are bent, to implore or give 
thanks, to adore or deprecate. With trans- 
port or with trembling, publicly or in the 
privacy of his heart, man betakes himself to 
prayer in the last resort, to fill the emptiness 
of his soul, or to relieve the burdens of his 
lot: it isin prayer that he seeks, when every 
thing else fails him, support in his feebleneas, 
consolation in his griefs, and hope for his 
virtue.” The soul as naturally pours itself 
in prayer as the mountain bird warbles, or 
the mountain spring overflows. The religious 
experience of al] ages and nations is indeed 
redolent with devotion and prayer. Jesus 
not only consecrated the mountain and the 
desert by his prayers, but he prayed with his 
disciples. Paul and Silas made the prison a 


temple by their prayers. Prayer was made 


without ceasing by the saints. At the grave; 
by the bed of the dying; in the chamber of 
sickness; in the hour of separation when 
friends were parted; in the day of return 
which welcomed them home; in festive hours, 
when the heart was joyous and''the day 
bright ; in sorrow, when the spirit fainted and 
the heart was riven; in every condition of 
retirement and society, of hope and fruition, 
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of prosperity’s blessing or adversity’s blight ; 
everywhere where there was a blessing to 
seek or be grateful for, a want felt and to be 
supplied,—there was the place, then was the 
hour, for prayer. 

I know that some persons, especially the 
young, think there is a shadow, a sadness, 
covering the hour of prayer. . As well might 
one speak of sadness when the child pours 
its griefs into its mother’s bosom, and finds 
relief; or floods her ears with tones of joy, 
and deepens and lengthens its bliss thereby. 
I know that when sin has mottled the soul’s 
whiteness, and conscience accuses us of wrong, 
the petition for forgiveness falters on our lips, 
and we look up timidly, speak tremblingly, 
still in hope, still. in faith; but the nearer we 
approach the mercy-seat, the greater our as- 
surance, the warmer our fervor, till the 
hesitating petition for pardon is changed into 
ardent gratitude for acceptance. As the 
erring child hesitates and halts as it ap- 
proaches its father whom it has wronged, 
and shrinks and trembles as it implores for- 
giveness, looking timidly up into his face, 
rendered indistinct by its tears, to read the 
expression of acceptance or rejection, yet at 
last rushes confidingly and joyfully into his 
extended arms, and, thrilled with delight, 
reposes on his bosom as it sees the benignant 
smile and hears the encouraging word; so 
the sinning soul may feel sad, and tremble 
and hesitate, when ata distance he resolves 
to seek his Father’s house and blessing, and 
sees the green, fresh fields, and the paternal 
mansion, and the open door, and the Infinite 
Father from afar: but, when he approaches, 
his fears diminish as the distance diminishes, 
till his sobs of penitence are changed into 
outpourings of trust and of gratitude. No: 
the hour of prayer is not an hour of sadness ; 
the place of prayer is not a place of dark- 
ness; it isan hour of deep and holy peace 
and joy; it is a place of transfiguration 
bathed in light from heaven. Calmness, 
serenity, usually fill the soul. Sometimes, 
however, the billows of sorrow may so break 
over us that sharp agony may pain us; but 
angels will visit us, as they did Jesus, and 
still the storm, and give us peace. Or, on 
the other hand, our joy may be so deep, so 
thrilling, that ecstasy may fill the hour and 
heart; but, after we have poured our gushing 
gratitude into the inclining ear of the Father, 
@ serene, a tranquil joy succeeds our exulta- 
tion.. This is one of the eminent blessings of 
prayer: it gives serenity, peace, trust, after 
the anxieties of expectaucy, the exultations 
of suecess, the agonies of sorrow and bereave- 
And such hours are the most precious. 
The deepest and most desirable and most 
permanent joy is not where the laughter and 


song are loudest. These are superficial and 
temporary. These are ripples, eddies, og the 
surface of joy, showing its shallowness, not 
its depths. We are always pensive and 
thoughtful when we are most happy. As 
the tidal wave climbs up the shore, hour 
by hour, when not a ripple ruffles the surface 
of the water till it fills and floods every wait- 
ing pool and winding inlet; so the serene 
joys of devotion, though no music murmurs 
on the lips, no laughter sparkles in the eye, 
bathe and refresh the thirsty recesses of the 
aspiring soul. 

I say, then, that the hour of prayer is a 
pleasant hour: it is as the small rain upon 
the tender herb, as the gentle dew upon the 
thirsty plant. 

But why? wherefore? What is prayer, that 
it will make us thus tranquil and joyous, 
thus calm and trustful? What is prayer, 
that it purifies and exalts us, helps us to 
live worthily and hopefully? What is it, 
that the young should kneel in their buoy- 
ancy and brightness; that the joyful should 
gather at its shrine, and offer thanksgiving ; 
that the sad should look upward, and dry 
their tears ; that morning should be welcomed 
by its voice, and evening made fragrant by 
its incense ? 

To pray is to ask for what we need, to re- 
turn thanks for what we receive, to implore 
firgiveness for our sins. It is to seek guid- 
ance in difficulty, strength in weakness, 
wisdom in ignorance, aid in duty. It is to 
invoke a blessing upon past endeavors, and 
help in future undertakings: it is to commit 
ourselves, and all whom we love, trustfully 
to our heavenly Father’s care. Prayer is 
not a cold, formal repetition of words, at set 
times, in set tones, in consecrated places, 
It is the gushing-up of the soul’s desires, the 
overflowing of the soul’s gratitude, the strug- 
gling confession of its short-comings, the ex- 
pression of its resolves, its eonsecrations, It 
is an irrepressible sense of want seeking sup- 
plies from the Infinite Fulness. It is aspira- 
tion climbing aiong the craggy pathways to 
the Fountain of all joys and fruitions, 

‘* Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Unuttered or unexpressed ; 


The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 
The upward glance of an eye, 
When none but God is near.” 
Emotions may take the place of speech, 
and aspiration of petition. 

When prayer is offered unitedly in the con- 
gregation, the penitence, the gratitude, the 
petition, are embodied in words so that all 
hearts can join in one request, utter one 
thanksgiving; and thus all things be done 
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decently and in order. But, when one pray- 
eth alone, all form is disregarded, and man 
speaketh freely to his heavenly Father. No 
other voice is to join with his, no other hearts 
are to be lifted heavenward by his devotions. 
His words, if words he uses, are his own. 
All restraint is removed. The filial spirit 
overflows and enjoys. In a word, which 
comprehends all and expresses all, prayer is 
a child’s intercourse with his parent,—sv free, 
so confiding, so joyous, so natural. 

I need not pause here, and ask if this is 
not an elevating, refining, gratifying service, 
—a holy priyilege as well as a sacred duty. 
Is it strange that men should pray? Is it 
wonderful even that prayer should sometimes 
become a superstition, and its form a charm ? 
So natural, so spontaneous is it, that the won- 
der the rather is that men do not pray al- 
ways and everywhere. It is wonderful, 
passing strange, that one ean doubt and hesi- 
tate, and refuse to pray ; that he can do such 
violence to his nature as to suppress its as- 
pirations heavenward, and restrain the word 
of devotion which rushes to his lips. This is 
wonderful : this is strange. 

This fact teaches us why we should pray. 
It is because we cannot help it, unless we do, 
or have already done, a grievous wrong to 
our natures. These upward yearnings must 
be gratified, these aspirations heavenward 
must ascend, the necessity of aid must. be re- 
lieved, or the soul, through all its vital 
tissues, will feel the wrong. How low must 
one have sunk who never feels them! How 
the turbid currents of worldliness and appe- 
tite must have torn in their fury, and clogged 
in their foulness, all the tissues of that spirit 
which neither feels gratitude for success, nor 
a disposition to express it if felt; who neither 
recognizes, nor if recognized will acknowl- 
edge, the presence and providence of God in 
his blessings or his sorrows; who lives an 
orphan under the very shadow of his Father's 
protecting hand! God in mercy quicken 
such hearts, unseal such eyes, that they may 
behold his presence and feel his care! 

I go further than this. I not only affirm 
that prayer is a natural act of man, and that 
to restrain prayer would be doing violence to 
his highest nature: I say also, that this spirit 
of devotion MUST BE NURTURED to be healthy, 
to be preserved even. As to all other emo- 
tions and affections, so to this, neglect brings 
disease, feebleness, extinction. Exercise, in- 
dulgence, is the life of the emotions. We 
must pray filially, or we shall pray profane- 
ly. We must adore, or we shall blaspheme. 
We must soar where ‘the seraphs sing, or we 
shall sink where the serpents hiss, If a de- 
vout, a grateful spirit is natural and holy, 
then it becomes a duty, a necessity, to watch 
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its inspirations, to diligently cherish every 
devotional impulse, and pour our souls in 
prayer when.,the spirit breathes upon us. 

More than this: We should pray because 
devotion is the mother of other virtues, con- 
secrates all virtues. It makes fragrant other 
services of heart and hand, as the cedar-tree 
perfumes all the grove. It clarifies the in- 
tellect and warms the heart; it invigorates 
resolution and insures performance ; it repels 
temptation and inspires goodness. Let ex- 
perience speak. 

Here is a man about to enter upon the 
duties of the day. He has laid his plans, 
and is about to exeeute them. He is to-day 
going to take advantage of the weakuess 
and ignorance of his neighbor, and wrong 
him of both estate and reputation, not in 
violation of Jaw, but aecording to law,—ac- 
cording to its letter, not according to its spirit. 
He prays: he asks a blessing on the day’s 
duties and labors; he hesitates; he pauses. 
“Pray for hardness and deceit? pray for aid 
from the Father to wrong his child?” Never, 
never! The scheme is abandoned, the stain 
on the soul’s whiteness bleached by repent- 
ance. The transaction, when seen in the 
light of the Father’s countenance, is trans- 
formed from attractiveness to repulsiveness, 
from lawful barter to a brother’s robbery. 

Again: Here is one who bas been wronged, 
—deeply, sorely wronged,—and he not only 
has not forgiven the wrong, he is seeking re- 
venge, not recompense ; he is plotting how he 
may take it. He discovers a way; and he 
exults, that, before the next day’s sun goes 
down, he shall taste the sweets of retaliation, 
give in full measure injury for injury. Be- 
fore he closes his eyes in sleep, he prays for 
protection, for forgiveness. The words of 
that simple yet comprehensive prayer of our 
Saviour are on his lips: “ Forgive me my 
trespasses as I forgive those who trespass 
against me.”—“ What! is this the ground of 
pardon? How ean I thus pray? Is it not 
solemn mockery to pray for forgiveness if I 
do not forgive? to seek for mercy when I 
show no merey?” The burning passion 
cools; the cherished revenge is cast out; the 
victim of his hatred becomes the object of his 
pity and forgiveness; and so prayer repels 
the tempter, rescues from wrong-doing. 

He who daily prays must live virtuously. 
I do not say, he who daily utters the words 
and takes the posture of prayer, but he who 
prays. No man, living in daily violation of 
what he believes to be the will of his heaven- 
ly Father, can ask that Father’s aid. Will 
the evil-doer invoke the presence and the 
benediction of God on his evil deeds? Never, 
till his nature is inverted, and all his moral 
instincts are dead. Prayer, then, is our re- 
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fuge in temptation: we are rescued from evil-| than this. It is a gift bestowed because it 


doing thereby, was sought, and so in our weakness we are 
More than this: Prayer is more than a| made strong. God breathes upon the up- 
stronghold in which we are secure. ward-looking spirit, and we are refreshed. 
* Phe closet which the saint devotes to prayer As a child does not ask its father for a favor 
Is not his tower only, but his temple, simply for the pleasure of being in its father’s 
Whither he goes for blessing and renewal.” presence, and addressing him, so God’s child 


We should pray because the soul is invig-| does not pray simply for the joy which the 
orated by it. Our good resolutions are | privilege gives, but for the blessing which the 
strengthened, our prostrate faith is lifted up. | Father has promised to bestow upon those 
The labor which seemed so difficult that we | who ask him. 
shrank from it is now undertaken with ardor;| | When should we pray, then, if such is the 
for the Omnipotent One is our helper. Our | blessedness, such the spirit, of prayer? We 
loneliness is relieved’ by the Father's presence. | should pray when we feel our need; when 
We become pure by a consciousness of the | the trials of life press upon us, and we want 
presence of infinite Purity ; all low, unworthy, | help; when the blessings of life are heaped 
selfish purposes and desires are put far away | Upon us, and gratitude rises to our lips. 
from us, and loftier, nobler, fraternal desires | When adversity overtakes us, let us pray for 
and purposes take their place. And often, | courage; when prosperity showers abundance, 
in the hour of devotion, we find strength to| let us offer thanksgiving; when morning 
rise above the passions and appetites which | dawns, let us implore aid in our duties ; when 
before and elsewhere had ruled us with such evening darkens, let us seek forgiveness for 
desputic power. The more pervasive our de- | the wrong, acceptance of the right, and pro- 
votion, the more entire our self-control, the | tection in our sleep. In the retirement of 
more complete our self-mastership. These are | solitude, let us pray: there, the flame of de- 
the results of prayer flowing from our nature, votion burns most steadily, most purely, and 
originating in it. ascends to heaven most swiftly. But we 

But God as not tnactive. He helps us. We may pray elsewhere. In the nidst of toil, 
are not only cheered by the consciousness of | We may send up a devout aspiration, offer a 


. his approbation, but ‘we are lifted by his| hearty thanksgiving. But he who prays no- 


hand, taught by his inspiration, sanctified by where else save in the crowd, under the bur- 
his spirit. God gives while we seek. Is not | den of toil, amidst the tumult of the multi- 


-our heavenly Father more willing to gire| tude, will find his offering poor and his 


good gifts to those who ask him, than earthly | incense earthly. Solitude must often be 
parents are to give good gifts to their chil-| sought, that fresh fire from heaven may 
dren? Do you ask how he can? Has he | descend, and kindle the sacrifice. But we 
not the power, who guideth Arcturus and his | need not always pray there. Surrounded by 
sons, and looseth the bands of Orion? Has the clamor of the world, the din of business, 
he not the blessing, whose is the earth, and | the shouts of the rushing throng, our aspira- 
the fulness thereof, and the glory of the fir-| tions may sometimes go up gratefully to 
mament? “ Willhe hear us?” Has he not | heaven, as did the cloud of incense from the 
said it? has he not written it on the living| golden altar in the temple on Moriah, though 
tablet of our hearts? has he not promised it hostile hosts surrounded it, and the shout of 
by implanting this ineradicable instinct in | battle rolled and reverberated through its 
our souls, in all souls? Has the infinite | pillared courts. In the midst of the collisions 
Father mocked the hopes, the trust, of his | and strifes of the market and the court, the 
child? Never, oh, never! God answers our | rambling of wheels and the din of machinery, 
prayers. We may be assured of receiving | the expectant ear may hear the answering 
what we ask for in filial trust; or what is | words of peace and deliverance. 

better than that for which we ask, when we| Pray everywhere, with all prayer and sup- 
ask amiss. Prayer is not, as the philoso-| plication. Let all pray that sorrow may be 
phers tell us, simply self-excitation, chafing | turned into joy, and joy be hallowed by grati- 
the skin, irritating the throat, fretting the| tude, Let all pray that youth may be fra- 
emotions, the blessedness of making moral | grant with excellence, and age mature with 
muscle by struggling at our shoe-latchets to | virtue, that both blossom and fruit may be 
lift ourselves to heaven. Oh, no, no! it is no | acceptable to God our Father. 

such folly as that. It is asking favor of God; — 

and he gives ite The blessing of prayer is HOME CHEERFULNESS. 

not simply improving our vocabulary of de-| Many a child goes astray, not because there 
votion, and hallowing our emotions by a|is a want of prayer or virtue at home, but 
thoughtfulness of God’s presence. The blene: simply because home lacks sunshine. A child 
ing of prayer is more than this, much more! needs smiles as much ag flowers needs sun- 
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beams. Children look little beyond the pres- 
ent moment. Ifa thing pleases, they are apt 
to seek it; if it displeases, they are prone to 
avoid it. If home is the place where faces 
are sour, and words harsh, and fault-finding 
is ever in the ascendant, they will spend as 
many hours as possible elsewhere. Let every 
father and mother, then, try to be happy. 
Let them look happy. Let them talk to their 
children, especially the little ones, in such a 
way as to make them happy. 





EXCERPTS. 

The sentiment is becoming increasingly 
dear to good people of every phase of re- 
ligious belief, that in judging men we should 
not estimate them by their adoption of certain 
“ mysteries of faith,” as much as by the quali- 
ties of heart and life, by which alone their 
Christian character can be known and deter- 
mined. We should learn that disputed and 
disputable doctrines should not be made a 
test of discipleship, a badge of religious attain- 
ment, nor a bond of religious communion. 
The highest belief in Christ is shown in an 
earnest endeavor to be like him; and the 
truest service of the Most High is to be found 
in obedience to the everlasting law. 





There is a charm about colloquial pleasures, 
and: the chain of feeling is brightened and 
more highly. polished by its aid, provided the 
stream of converse be pure and sanctified. 
Truth, is ever a refiner, and were it always 
suffered to be a filterer, nothing corroding or 
corrupting would escape us. 

Our garden is still brightening in beauty, 
as Autumn ealls forth its flowery family ; and 
to me these flowers are not only testimony- 
bearers of the power and purpose of All-crea- 
tive Energy, but they are also sometimes 
ministers of consolation and encouragement, 
by reviving the language, “If He so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not 
much more clothe you, oh ye of little faith.” 


The wonderland of childhood must hence- 
forth be sought within the domain of truth. 
The strange facts of natural history, and the 
secret mysteries of flowers and forests, and 
hills and waters, will profitably take the place 
of the lore of the past, and poetry and ro- 
mance still huld their accustomed seats in the 
circle of home, without bringing with them 
the evil spirits of credulity and untruth. 

Truth should be the first lesson of the child, 
and the last aspiration of manhood; for it 
has been well said that the inquiry of truth, 
which is the lore-making of it, the Leoatile 
of truth, which is the presence of it, and the 
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in the 84th year of her ages 
ful exemplification of Christian meekness and love. 
In all the works of God she saw so. nething to ad- 
mire, and from admiration she rose to adoration of 
Him who “created the heavens and the earth, and 
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belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it, is 
the sovereign good of human nature. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 18, 1868. 











GeENESSEE YEARLY MEeEtTING.—Since the 
notice in our last number of Genessee Yearly 
Meeting held last month, we have received 
copies of the extracts. of both men and wo- 
men’s meeting, 

This body of Friends is composed of two 
Quarterly and two Half-yearly Meetings, con- 
taining, as their records exhibit, 2,954 mem- 
bers. 

Samuel M. Janney and Louisa Steer, from 
Virginia, Thomas Foulke and Israel Drake, 
from New York, Ministers, and Asa M. Jan- 
ney, Wm. B. Steer, Jane Drake and Elisha 
Wells attended with minutes of concurrence 
from the meetings of which they are members. 

The subjects which usually claim the atten- 
tion of a Yearly Meeting were severally in- 
troduced, and the minutes adopted embracing 
some of the exercises give evidence of a har- 
monious labor in the cause of Truth. The 
Committee on Epistles proposed the adoption 
of the minute of exercises, with a few addi- 
tional paragraphs as an epistle to each of the 
Yearly Meetings with which they are in cor- 
respondence. 

Among the proceedings it is gratifying to 
find that a large Committee was appointed of 
men and women Friends “ to take such care 
in relation to the Indians as circumstances 
shall point out to be best; to hold their ap- 
pointment for three years, and to report an- 
nually.” 

Six hundred copies of the extracts from the 
minutes of the meeting were directed to be 
published, together with the Epistles received 
from other Yearly Meetings. The closing 
minute expressed the gratitude felt for the 
favors conferred, and the preservation of bro- 
therly love and condescension, under which 
feeling the meeting concluded. 





Drep, of paralysis, on Fourth-day, the 17th of 
Sixth month, Haxnan Srepnuens, of Trenton, N. J., 
Her life was a beauti- 
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giveth us richly all things to enjoy.”? Though her 
demise was sudden, she was ready at her post, ar- 
rayed in robes fit to meet the Bridegroom of souls, 
and enter with him into the marriage chamber, 
Truly ‘‘she being dead yet speaketh, Follow me as 
I have followed Christ.” 

Diep, on tle 13th of Third month, 1868, at her 
mother’s residence in Halfmoon Township, Centre 
Co., Pa,, Hannan M. Way, in the 27th year of her 
age, daughter of the late Robert and Martha Way. 
She was a useful member of Centre Monthly and 
Particular Meeting. The removal of this young 
friend by death has brought sadness to the hearts 
of her numerous friends. But they have the com- 
forting assurance that she has exchanged an earthly 
for a heavenly mansion. She was an example of 
patience and resignation throughout her sickness, 
praying that the Lord would not cast her off. At 
the last, said she was ready and willing, for to the 
redeemed soul death brought no fears, neither had 
the grave any victory. 

——, on the 2d inst., Mary E:tey Caapmay, 
daughter of 8. Baldwin and the late Virginia Chap- 
man, of Brooklyn, L. L., in the 24th year of her 
age; a member of New York Mouthly Meeting. 





THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
No. 10. 
THE SEPARATION CONTINUED. 


After the lapse of forty years it would be 
profitable for both parties to recur to the 
principal events of the separation, to see 
whether any and what vestiges remain of the 
malignant spirit which animated the actors in 
that disreputable controversy. 

In the discipline of Orthodox Friends, as 
revised and published in the year 1834, under 
the head of “Separatists,” we find the following 
clause adopted by them in 1833: 

“Tf any of our members should attend the 
meetings of those who have separated from 
us, and who have set up meetings contrary to 
the order and discipline of our religious so- 
ciety ; or should attend any of the marriages 
accomplished among the said people, or sign 
the certificates issued on those occasions; as 
it is giving countenance to, and acknowledging 
those meetings, as though they were meetings 
of Friends, this meeting declares that such 
conduct is of evil tendency, and repugnant to 
the harmony and well-being of our religious 
society; and where such instances occur, 
Friends are desired to extend brotherly care 
and labor; and if those endeavors prove in- 
effectual, monthly meetings should testify 
against them.” ‘This clause remains to this 
day a part of their discipline. 

or any of their members to attend the 
meetings of Methodists, Presbyterians or 
Catholics, is doubtless regarded as somewhat 
reprehensible, and as lending countenance to 
a paid ministry; but to attend a meeting of 
those whom they term “Separatists,” though 
there be no paid ministry, is disownable. 

The separation in many instances placed 
on opposite sides those bound together bs the 
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closest ties of consanguinity, even parents and 
children, brothers and sisters; but for ene 
connected with Orthodox Friends to attend 
the marriage of « child, a brother or a sister 
married among us, or sign the niarriage cer- 
tificate, is visited with the highest penalt 
known among religious bodies, that of ‘angel 
sion from membership. 

There exists in the City of Philadelphia an 
institution denominated the “Shelter for Col- 
ored Orphans,” which was established by 
Friends in the early part of this century, and 
of which after the separation Orthodox 
Friends kept the control; and one of the rules 
of the institution by them adopted, provides, 


|as the writer is informed, that the children 


under the care of the institution may be put 
out to suitable persons of any religious de- 
nomination, except “ Hicksites” (the name 
by which they designate us) and Catholics.’ 

It is from no spirit of animosity toward 
Orthodox Friends, but from a sincere desire 
for the promotion of truth and right, that 
these manifestations of what has at least the 
appearance of a malignant spirit on their part 
are referred to and held up for examination. 
If any similar manifestations on the part of 
Friends were known, they would by no means 
pass unnoticed; and it is hoped there may be 
found in all that has been and may be said, 
sufficient to attest the sincerity of these de- 
clarations. 

This cursory review of the separation would 
be incomplete without some reference to the 
doctrinal controversies, so far as such.a refer- 
ence may be made to yield lessons of instruc- 
tion ; but in this connection it may be well to 
repeat that the writer only is responsible for 
what may be said. If this essay were, how- 
ever, to attempt to fathom and elucidate the 
intricacies of speculative theology, as brought 
into the controversy on one side at least, the 
writer would shrink from the task as one en- 
tirely beyond his knowledge and compre- 
hension, but he believes that whatever is be- 
yond the capacity of an humble layman is of 
evil tendency when set up asa test of trae 
discipleship, and may very properly be thrust 
aside. 

Our Orthodox brethren generally allege 
that they, and they only, are the Society of 
Friends,—that they vecupy the original 
ground, and hold no new doctrine ; yet it is a 
most significant fact that simultaneously with 
their charges of unsoundness against Elias 
Hicks and others, which led to the separation, 
an attempt was made by them to introduce 
into the Society a formal creed or declaration. 
of faith, such as had never before existed ; 
and by that creed to establish as essential 
doctrines of Friends certain theological dog- 
mas which had never before been so con- 
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sidered ; and no sooner had they become a 
separate Society than these dogmas were in- 
troduced into their discipline, .thus giving 
them an authoritative sanction as fundamental 
doctrines, in conflict with the long-settled 
views and practice of the Society of Friends, 
and while most tenacious in their adherence 
to what is ancient, and in their opposition to 
innovations generally, in matters of form, on 
doctrinal points they seem to have found it 
necessary to make some seven or eight 
additions to the ancient discipline in order to 
make it conform to the new standard of faith, 
The following are selected from the additions 
thus made. At their Yearly Meeting in 1828, 
among other new articles they adopted the 
following ; 

“We receive and believe in the testimony 
of Scriptures, simply as it stands in the text— 
“There are three that bear record in Heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, 
and these three are one.” 


And in regard to the Scriptures, 

“We have always asserted our willingness 
to be tried by them; and admit it as a positive 
maxim, ‘That whatever any do pretending to 
the Spirit, which is contrary to the Scriptures, 


be accounted and reckoned a delusion of the 
devil.’” 

Again, in 1834, they adopted the following: 

“By the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ 
without us, he hath reconciled us to God, 
even while we are enemies; that is, he offers 
reconciliation unto us, and puts us into a 
capacity of being reconciled ; and we, truly 
repenting and believing, are, through the 
mercy of God, justified from the imputation 
of sins and transgressions that are past, as 
though they had never been committed ; and 
by the mighty work of Christ within us, the 
power, nature and habits of sin are destroyed ; 
that as sin once reigned unto death, even so 
now grace reigneth through righteousness 
unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The first of these clauses, though carefully 
confined to the printed language of the Bible 
as in use with us, is nevertheless the formal 
assertion and adoption of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as embraced in the creed of the 
Episcopal and other churches, The clause of 
Scripture upon which it is, founded is pro- 
nouneed by the best authorities to be an in- 
terpolation; the learned Dr. Adam, Clarke 
says of it, that it is wanting in every manu- 
script copy of the bible written, before the in- 
vention of the art of printing, except that of 
wrinity College, Dublin; the others which 
omit it being one hundred and twelve in 
number. It is upon the authority of this 
more than doubtful clause that our Orthodox 
Friends are willing to venture upon the in- 


comprehensible doctrine of the plurality of 
the Deity, as a cardinal principle of faith. 

The second clause is chiefly a quotation 
from Barclay, and one with which, apart 
from its being adopted as an essential article 
of faith, in the manner of a creed, it is pre- 
sumed Friends have no controversy, but this 
passage would seem to have been selected as 
the one going farthest to sustdin the peculiar 
views of the Scriptures, entertained by church 
theologians, in opposition to those of Friends, 
who, while they regard them as secondary to, 
yet acknowledges their accord with the living 
witness for truth within, by and through which 
alone they can be properly understood and 
appreciated. 

Of the third and last of the foregoing se- 
lections the writer must acknowledge his in- 
ability to attempt an analytical criticism. It 
reveals a predilection for the mysteries of 
scholastic theology, which cannot but be re- 
garded with the most apprehension. It is 
difficult to conceive how any but school-taught 
professors of theology—interested to make 
religion a mystery beyond the common ap- 
prehension—can find anything in this clause 
to make it worthy to be specially incorporated 
in the discipline as a fundamental article of 
faith. 

But it is not so much from anything in 
themselves literally contained, so far as they 
can be construed to have any rational mean- 
ing, that these clauses are to be objected to, 
as in the application given to them, and their 
formal adoption as constituent elements of a 
creed. It is the significance given to them, 
and their transfer from the list of non-essentials 
to that of essentials, which chiefly constitutes 
the departure from the simple faith always 
entertained by Friends. 

But, it may be suggested, has not the ob- 
ject with which we set out, that of obtaining 
instructive lessons from this review, been lost 
sight of? Let us see whether an instructive 
lesson may not be deduced from the conse- 
quences that have resulted from the adoption 
of the foregoing, and other mystical dogmas 
of the popular churches of the day. It was 
the assertion of these dogmas as vital princi- 
ples of faith, that in the first place led to the. 
separation of which we are treating, which 
began in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Only 
a few years after this event, Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends became 
itself convulsed by jarring factions, and ceased 
to be in unity with any other Yearly Meeting 
of Friends ; an actual separation has occurred, 
and it is believed still continues, in every 
other Orthodox Yearly Meeting in this coun- 
try. 

In the separation of 1827, Friends in Eng- 
land, as a body, took sides with the Orthodox, 
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and some of their members then in this coun- 
try were active promulgators of the charges 
of unsoundness raised by Orthodox Friends ; 
and the departure from the simple testimonies 
of the Society have been carried even further 
in England than here. A late writer there, 
a minister in the Society who is acknowledged 
to represent the general sentiment of London 
Yearly Meeting, has pronounced the ban of 
unsoundness against Barclay’s Apology. And 
in the la-t London Yearly Meeting, the old 
7 of unsoundness was raised against some of 
su ordinate meetings, showing that bigotry, 
intoleyance and proscription, the natural con- 
comitants of a speculative theology, are still 
at work, spreading discord and dissension 
where love and unity would otherwise prevail. 

Yet in the face of all this, Orthodox Friends, 
at their late Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia, 
published an address in which, with a solici- 
tude which it is difficult to comprehend and 
appreciate, for those (to use their own lan- 
guage) “who separated from our religious 
Society some years since, but who assume the 
name of Friends,” after setting forth in ez- 
tenso their creed, proceed to say : “ Impressed 
with the awful consequences that may attend 
doubt or disbelief of these fundamental truths 
of Christianity in any who possess the Holy 
Scriptures which set them forth, and who 
make profession of the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, it is our heart’s desire and prayer that 
those who were formerly members in our re- 
ligious Society, but who stumbled at these 
doctrines and went out from us, laying aside 
all traditional bias and reasoning of the car- 
nal mind, would heartily embrace them,” &c. 

May not Friends well stumble at doctrines 
whose mystical profundities have had the 
Strange fascination to lure from the simple 
faith under which the Society had so long en- 
joyed the blessings of unity and peace, so 
many otherwise intelligent and well disposed 
people, who, spellbound as it were by these 
dogmas, are still induced to cling to them, 
notwithstanding the awful consequences which 
have resulted to them, in the repeated scisms 
and discord to which they have thereby been 
subjected ? 

It is proper to say that, with many things 
set forth in the Orthodox creed, Friends, it is 
believed, have no controversy, when any 
members think them of sufficient importance 
to dwell upon; and with some points they 













ing discord and dissension among them. 
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doubtless have a general unity. But the ex- 
pone of our Orthodox brethren has not 

een such as to induce us to embrace the 
speculative theories which, after separating 
them from us, have subjected them to a sec- 
ond schism, and which are still at work spread- 


Our body of Friends, composed of six year- 
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ly meetings, all in unity and harmony with 
each other, as they have been since the sepa- 
ration, will scarcely feel prepared to embrace 
the theological doctrines which have so scat- 
tered and divided cur Orthodox brethren, but 
will the more be confirmed in the wisdom and 
divine truthfulness of the plain and simple 
testimonies danded down by our religious an- 
cestors, and which it is our heart's desire 
should again be embraced by all claiming the 
name of Friends. 


T. H. 8. 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
WHITTIER. 


The Mysterious Character in “Snow Bound” — 


The Late Harriet Livermore—Interesting 
Recollections. 


To the Editors of the Evening Post: 


During the winter of 1866 no mail was re- 


ceived at the post-office in the quiet village of 
Amesbury, Mass., without containing letters 
seeking information from John G. Whittier 
concerning one of the characters in that 
beautiful New England idyl “Snow Bound.” 
Indeed, much of the poet’s time—for his 
circle of readers is constantly enlarging—has 
been consumed in answering the questions ad- 
dressed to him in regard to 


‘¢ Another guest, that winter night, 
Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light; 
Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 

The honeyed music of her tongue, 

And words of meekness scarcely told, 

A nature passionate and bold ; 

Strong, self-concentred, spurning guide, 
Its milder features dwarfed beside 

Her unbent will’s majestic pride.” 

All the other characters of “ Snow Bound ” 
were real. The “gray-haired sire;” the 
mother who transmitted her own poetic na- 
ture and grand moral views to the boy; the 
uncle, “rich in lore of fields and brooks ;” 
the aunt— 

‘“‘The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate ;”” 
the elder sister, who found rest 
‘¢ beneath the low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings ;’’ 
the younger sister and household pet, whose 
dark eyes— 
‘* Now bathed within the fadeless green 
And holy peace of Paradise ;’’ 
the old school teacher (the late Joshua Coffin 
of Newburyport); the country doctor—all 
pass before us as real men and women, with 
whom we hold converse and have sympathy. 
But did not the a let his imagination and 
fancy play when he described one of whom— 

‘¢ A certain pard- like, treacherous grace 
Swayed the lithe limbs and drooped the lash, 
Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash ?”’ 

Was it not some ideal creature conjured up 
by Whittier’s brain when he told how 
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‘‘————from under low brows black with night, 


Raged out at times a dangerous light, 
The sharp, heat-lightnings of her face, 
Presaginy iil to Lim whom fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate ?”’ 


The mystery is deepened as we read on 
about this 


‘woman, tropical, intense 


In thought and act and soul and sense— 
Revealing with each freak or feint 

The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 

The raptures of Sieua’s saint.” 

Nor do we have any more light on the sub- 
ject when we follow her to eastern skies, and 
see her amidst the tombs and shrines of 
Jerusalem, ; 

**Or startling on her desert throne 
The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
With claims favtastie as her own;”’ 
or when she watches 
“The Lord’s quick coming.in the flesh, 
Whereof she dreams and prophesies.”’ 


And yet this one upon whom the poet in- 
vokes “the Lord’s sweet pity ” was a charac- 
ter as real as any that stand out so clear and 
comprehensible in “Snow Bound.” 

Last ‘week a few papers in Philadelphia 
had the brief announcement of the death of 
“Harriet Livermore, aged 81.” Not many 
of the readers of the obituary notices that 
morning knew that Harriet Livermore was 
the original of ‘tthe most powerful and deep- 
feeling lines of Whittier’s “Snow Bound.” 

My home being near to Whittier’s, I have 
often enjoyed the most pleasant conversations 
with the. poet on literature and various other 
themes of the day; and once I asked him to 
give me some recollections of Harriet Liver- 
more. From that conversation, and from the 
sketch of others who knew well the mysteri- 
ous “ guest,” I obtained some facts in regard 
to her that may be of interest. 

I could not learn much of Harriet Liver- 
more’s parents, as she was placed when quite 
young under her uncle, Judge Livermore, 
whom elderly persons in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts will still remember. The girl 
early displayed great originality and inde- 
pendence of character. As her uncle was 
also a tian of original ways of thinking, two 
such people under one roof were sometimes 
too many. It is said that being thwarted in 
an early love attachment (perhaps it was her 
uncle who thus thwarted her), she began to 
display eccentricities which attracted much 
attention. Several who remember her at 
their firesides, have told me that she was 
generally of a grave countenance, but that 
her woriderfal conversation ‘and her flashing 
eyes would command the silence, and rivet 
the closest attention of every one. Those 
who knew’ her think that Whittier has been 


most happy in catching the leading features 
of her portrait, and has presented the vagaries 
of her demeanor and her power most faith. 
fully to the world, when he says: 

‘*The warm, dark languish of her eyes, 

Was never safe from wrath’s surprise, 
Brows saintly calm and lips devout 
Kuew every change of scowl! and pout ; 
And the sweet voice had notes more high 
And shrill for social battle cry.’’ 

At one time she adoped the garb of her 
sex in the Society of Friends, and often ad- 
dressed them at their quarterly meetings; or 
in various towns and cities of New England 
she spoke on the second coming of Christ. 

There was nothing vulgar about her, and 
she must not be confuunded with those women 
whose names and voices in “social battle ery” 
have often been made known to the public by 
penny-a-liner clap-trap and literary quackery. 
Her whole bearing was that of a high-born 
lady who had no trifling themes. She was in 
deep, solemn earnest. . 

At length her friends missed her, and after 
many months they heard of her in Europe, 
and Asia and Africa. : 

‘*Since then, what old cathe’ral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown? 
What convent has held its lock 
Against the challenge of‘her knock f”’ 

At one time we find her in Egypt, giving 
our late Consul, Mr. Thayer, a world of 
trouble arising from her peculiar notions. At 
another time we see her amid the gray olive 
slopes of Jerusalem, demanding—not begging 
—money for the “Great King”; and once 
when an American, fresh from home during 
the late rebellion, offered her in Palestine a 
handful of greenbacks, “she flung them back 
to him with disdain, saying: ‘the Great King 
will only have gold!’” At one time, years 
ago, she climbed the sides of Mount Libanus 
and visited Lady Hester Stanhope, that 
eccentric sister of the younger Pitt. 

One day they went to the stables where 
Lady Hester had a magnificent collection of 
Arabian horses, for it is well known that 
Lady Hester, amongst her other oddities, 
married a Scheik of the mountains, and thus 
had a fine opportunity for securing the choicest 
steeds of the Orient. Lady Hester pointed 
to Harriet Livermore two very fine horses 
with peculiar marks, but differing from each 
otherin color. “That one,” said Lady Hester, 
“the Great King, when he comes, will ride, 
and the other I will ride in company with 
him.” Thereupon, Harriet Livermore gave 
a most emphatic “No,” and declared, with 
fore-knowledge and aplomb, that “the Great 
King will ride this horse, and it is I who, as 
his bride, will, at his second coming, ride the 
other horse.” It is said that she carried her 
point with Lady Hester, everpowering her 
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For thé Children. 
THE LITTLE SUNBEAM. 
A tiny sunbeam stole, 
All on a summer’s day, 


Through a little crevi-e, 
To where a sick man lay. 


It played upon the wall, 
And upon his table; 

With a smile he watched it, 
As long as he was able. 


Much he loved the sunbeam,— 
Little dancing light; 

It told of sunny hous, 
Of skies and meadows bright. 


Kind words are like sunbeams, 
Stealing into hearts ; 
O scatter them now freely, 
Before our life departs. 
—_-—- 9 


A PRAYER. 
Heavenly Father, bless thy child, 
Keep me innocent and pure, 
Make me loving, true and mild, 
Then my steps will all be sure. 


If thy Spirit be my Guide, 
Day by day and hour by hour, 
Then I will be kept from pride 
By thy own Almighty Power. 


From Talks with my Pupils. 
BY ELIZABETH SEDGWICK. 


TEACHING. 


Possibly there are those among you who 
will beeome teachers, and it may be well, 
therefore, to give you some of my ideas on 
the subject, the more. especially as they may 
assist you in the selection of teachers for your 
children—should you have no other occa- 
sion to act upon them. A thorough knowl- 
edge of what is to be taught, though an in- 
dispensable, is not a sufficient qualification, 
for this important profession. ‘The power of 
imparting the knowledge does not necessarily 
accompany it, and is a distinct and especial 
gift. Supposing that the prospective teacher 
combines the two within himself, he still 
needs, for full and proper success,,a heart 
conscientiously devoted to his work, and a 
love both for it and for his pupils, No teach- 
ing will be thorough that is not conscientious ; 
and conscientious teaching is very hard work, 
requiring a stimulus from within. 

The first thing to be taught is, generally, 
how to study, though this, in many instances, 
is never learned, in all the years of achool- 
life. Sitting over one’s enh, while gazing 
much of the time around the room, or into 
empty space, is called study. Committing a 
lesson, so that a few passages may be recited 
from it by rote, is called study. Making a 
very imperfect slipshod translation, partly 
by guessing, and partly by a certain facility 
of insight. into hidden meaning, is called 
study. “I have spent so much time over 
that lesson,” is considered.a sufficient apalp- 
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with superior fluency and assertion. 
wonder Whittier speaks of her as 
‘startling on her desert throne 
The crazy Queen of Lebanon, 
With claims fantastic as her own.”’ 
Between two and three years ago she re- 
turned to America, and since that time has 
resided in Philadelphia. To the end of her 
life, though more impatient than when 
younger, she exhibited those qualities which 
Whittier has so well described. The poet 
throws the mantle of pity over her, and we 
all can join in the conclusion of his admirable 
sketch of Harriet Livermore: 


**It is not ours to separate 
The tangled skein of will and fate, 
To show what metes and bounds should stand, 
Upon the soul’s debatable land, 
And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events. 
But He who knows our frame, is just, 
Merciful and compassionate, 
And full of sweet assurances, 
And hope for all the language is, 
That He remembereth we are dust. 


ia ade eecerns 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON MY FORTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
Sirth month 21st, 1868. 
Just forty years old, can it be, can it be, 
That time is thus rapidly passing from me, 
That my springtime of life has entirely gone by, 
And the noon of its splendor illumines the sky ? 
Ah yes! it is so, there are landmarks that tell 
We are all growing old, which we recognize well; 
Though there's light in my eye, and no frost in my 
hair, 
Still my brow wears the wrinkles, imprinted by care. 
That care which the mother so richly enjoys, 
In teaching and training her fine manly boys, 
Whose fresh dawning manhood she kails with a pride 
And a love that is sweeter than all else beside. 
And a change too I feel o’er my spirit has passed, 
Which experience brings to us all, first or last, 
Taming down the wild spirits, which fire our youth, 
Unveiling its romance, disclosing the truth. 


Just forty to-day! Were these years spent in vain, 
Or have all their lessons of pleasure and pain 
Been teaching me wisdom, refining my soul, 
And giving me power my se// to control ? 
Yes, here is the question, and oh! it were well 
To ponder it deép/y, and then we can tell 
Where our errors bave been, and what virtues we 
need 
To make our life battle a victory indeed. 
Oh, may the swift changes of these vanished years, 
Their sunshine and shadow, their smiles and their 
tears 
But humble my spirit, my nature refine, 
And teach me in all things my will to resign. 
Give me faith, O my Father, to plead and to pray 
For a pure heart to love thee, and strength to obey, 
A soul full of tenderness, meekness and love, 


And assurance of rest in ‘‘ thy mansions above.”’ 
Bertaa. 
























There is no better test of friendship than the 
ready turning of the mind to the little con- 
cerns of a friend, when preoccupied with im- 
portant concerns of our own. 
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gy for not knowing it, instead of a proof 
sufficient that no proper means have been 
used for mastering it. Time was given, but 
will was wanting. It has been said that a 
man being asked what was the first requisite 
in a wife, replied, “ An amiable disposition ; 
and the second, an amiuble disposition ; and 
the third, an amiable disposition.” 

There is a word equally deserving a three- 
fold repetition, as applied to teaching, which 
is, “ thoroughness.” If this is insisted upon 
from the beginning of a child’s education, he 
is made a working student almost as a mat- 
ter of course ; but I am led to infer that this 
is not usually the case; because I have found, 
in a majority of instances, that my pupils of 
all ages have yet to learn this first principle. 

There have been exceptions, of course. 
Real study is hard work, and it is only by 
hard work that anything of importance or 
value is to be obtained in this world. Let 
the mind be made up to the work, and it 
ceases to be formidable. Often what was at 
first laborious and difficult, becomes easy. 
“To him that hath shall be given,” applies 
to every hu effort. The promise is really 
made to hin tho hath—what he has gained 
for himself. It is with the mental as with 
bodily powers; they acquire both strength 
and facility by use; and, therefore, whether 
the chief end of schools be to accumulate 
etores of knowledge, as is maintained by 
some, or, as others believe, to train the 
powers of the mind for future use, it is 
equally important that the discipline should 
be very thorough. 

It is painful to find how many young girls 
go through several years of school-life, with 
little or no gain of any sort, often with in- 


* jury ; for sham lessons, like shams of all sorts, 


impair the tone of mind and character, and 
constitute a most unfit preparation for a true 
earnest life. 

Not unfrequently, I think, the perceptions 
are dimmed, and the mind confused, even in 
the case of those who would be willing to 
learn under proper auspices, by their being 
hurried on, as members perhaps of large 
classes, through lessons which they did not 
understand. 

Some of you will remember a Jassie of 
about twelve; who came to me from a mam- 
moth school,. which she had attended some 
years without learning anything, whose brow 
contracted the moment she began to recite, 
and remained so knit during the whole time 
of recitation; in spite of all my effurts to the 
contrary—nor could I cure her altogether of 
this habit, during the two years that she re- 
mained with me. Her sister, too, older than 
herself, had a most painfully anxious ex- 
pression under the same circumstances. I 
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told their father, I could have done far moré | 


and better for them if they had not attended 
school at all, up to the time that they came 
to me, so that I could have begun at the 
alphabet with them. Young people must be 
excused for wishing always to get through a 
book, and counting their advancement by the 
number of books they have gone through; 
but a teacher is unfit for his vocation, who 
has not an entirely different mode of reckon- 
ing; and does not consider that the thorough 
ner of one book, is better than a super- 
ficial skimming of any number whatever, 
Not merely thoroughness in the first instance, 
but repetition, often a good deal of repeti- 
tion, is necessary to master it. 

have sometimes found, after trying by 
every possible means, to quicken a new pupil 
to diligence, and make her acquire a lesson, 
that one secret of her failure, was her igno- 
rance of her own language, which she actual- 
ly did not know well enough to study any 
but the simplest elementary book, perhaps 
not even that. The extent of this ignorance 
is in some cases marvellous, and almost un- 
accountable ; for unless one were brought up 
with the dumb or with idiots, it might be ex- 
— that a good deal of language would be 
earned, nolens volens. I have had one pupil 
of sixteen, whose vocabulary was limited to 
that required for ordinary material life. Her 
ignorance measured by her opportunities, 
was quite as striking as that of a little child 
in a ragged school, who, poor little creature, 
did not know what a flower meant, never 
having seen one. 

Be sure then that the lesson is compre- 
hended. Let no word or phrase remain unex- 
plained, that may possibly not be understood 
by even the least intelligent of the class, and 
then insist upon its being well learned. Let 
it never be excused or let go, until this is ac- 
complished. You will perceive at once, how 
important it is that you should study carefully 
the capacity, character, and previous attain- 
ments of your pupils, that you may know 
how much you may reasonably and safely 
require of them, and be enabled to class them 
perfectly, so that the quick and gifted mu 
not be kept back by the slow and the dull, 
nor the latter pulled forward to a point quite 
beyond their proper attainment, or be dis- 
couraged altogether. 

One of my pupils, who had attended a 
large and calebrated school in one of our 
cities, assured me that she never studied a 
lesson while she was there. When I asked 
how this was possible, she replied, “The 
classes were so long that never more than 
one question came to her, and she could gen- 
a contrive to ‘manage’ that somehow or 
other.” 
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formance of your duty towards them, you 
may be ignorant of their names, even; for 
this is true, I am told, of the heads of some 
of the great schools of our country, and I can 
well believe it. 

I have found it, as you know, very useful 
to furnish you all with a written “ order of 
exercises,” prescribing the time alloted for the 
study of each lesson, and not permitting any 
to be borrowed or stolen for one, which prop- 
erly belongs to another. 

This prevents, or breaks up if it already 
exists, the habit of Jolling lazily over your 
books, instead of working as if “ now” were 
not, as it always is, or should be, the ‘“ac- 
cepted time.” The time of recitation must 
also be fixed, of course. 


(To be concluded.) 





ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE BAROMETERS,. 


The sensibility of many animals and plants 
to the varying condition of the atmosphere is 
so great that a careful study of their move- 
ments will often indicate with certainty ap- 
proaching changes in the weather. When 
a storm is pending the spider shortens the 
thread of his web, and lengthens them again 
when the storm is about to pass off; careful 
observers, even pretend to foretell how long 
fine weather will last, from the degree to 
which the web is extended. If the spider is 
quiet, it is a sign of rain, but when he goes to 
work during a shower, be sure it will soon clear 
off. The swallow is also an infallible barom- 
eter, flying low, almost touching the earth, 
and uttering a low, plaintive cry before a 
rain, but sailing back and forth high in thé 
air during settled weather; when a violent 
tempest is about to break out he soars even to 
the clouds, and adopts a slow, majestic mo- 
tion, very different from his ordinary one. 
In pleasant weather the crow will at any time 
leave her nest in search of food; but if she 
feels a storm approaching, nothing will 
tempt her off till her mate takes her place to 
protect her young. The peacock foretells 
rain by its frequent cries; the woodpecker by 
its cooings; the paroquet by its chattering, 
and the guinea-fowl Gs its going to roost. 
The goose manifests great uneasiness, plun- 
ging into the water, and rapidly returning to 
the land. The sea-gulls seek the shores, and 
are only seen far inland in settled weather. 
The petrel, on the contrary, dashes out bold- 
ly into the midst of storm and tempest. The 
chirp of the cricket is a sign of fair weather, 
but the cry of the tree-toad indicates rain. 
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Your school, therefore, must not be very | the odor of flowers is strong and penetrating, 
large if you mean to follow my advice; for | and in dry weather is soft and agreeable. 


near Newry. 
sole proprietor is J. G. Richardson, a leading 
member of the Society of Friends. 
tleman, with one or two other “ Friends,” 
founded the Bessbrook Spinning Company, 
and erected there the Bessbrook mills. 
factory has grown so large that it givés em- 
ployment to 3,000 hands, most of whom 
reside in the neighborhood of the works. In 
Bessbrook there is no licensed public-house, 
nor is there one in any of its surrounding 
lands. There are no police in the place. 
The Irish constabulary, armed, occupy ever 

town in Ireland, and have barracks for half 
a dozen men each along every road-side, 
but there are no police in Bessbrook. Mr. 
Richardson alleges that so long as he keeps 
ovt the public house they can do without 
pulice ; but so soon as the tap-room is intro- 
duced they will require the constabulary. 
There is no drunkenness in Bessbrook; in 
short, the operatives are models of sobriety 
and good order. 
to be said that they have not their faults and 
their failings like mankind everywhere ; but 
the town is wholly free from the sad scenes 


night in much smaller populations. 
population of Bessbrook is composed entirely 
of operatives, while that of many other towns 





When the ‘air is overcharged with moisture 
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A TOWN WITHOUT POLICE. 
The Editor of The British Workman thus 


introduces the following notice of Bessbrook. 


“ Before inserting the following paragraph, 


we have made inquiry as to its correctness, 
and have been assured on good authority 
that it is, on the whole, a faithful report.” 


Bessbrook is an Irish manutacturing town 
Its principal founder and now 


This gen- 


The 


Of course it is not meant 


which are to be met with publicly every 
And the 


is mixed, comprising the wealthy and the 
poor. The operatives themselves have not 
two opinions on the question of the absence 
or presence of the public house. They are 
agreed that if licensed houses were opened in 
Bessbrook, the reading room, the library, the 
schools, the co-operative societies would all 
be deserted, by only too many, for the allure- 
ments of the dram-shop, and that another 
establishment, hitherto unknown in Bess- 
brook, the pawn-office, would soon be re- 
quired. And not only so, but the police 
barracks, the handcuffs, and the dark cells 
would come into fashion, too, and homes now 
happy would soon be rendered miserable. 
All this Mr. Richardson had seen in too 
many other towns, and he decided to keep the 
licensed public-houses out of Bessbrook. The 
results have decidedly confirmed him in his 
resolution, and would convince the most 
sceptical of the wisdom of the course he thus 
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adopted, if. the town were only once or twice 
visited by them. Coupled with the Jast 
negative point of management is also the ex- 
clusion of police and pawn-offices, as already 
referred to; these follow in the wake of the 
dram-shop, andthe exclusion of the public- 
house renders all the rest unnecessary.— 
Newcastle Weekly Express. 





TELEGRAPHS IN TROPICAL COUNTRIES. 

We excerpt the following from a recent 
English publication : 

In India the conditions of the country ren- 
der a different method of constructing the 
telegraphic wires necessary. Traversing, as 
the wires do, dense jungles and forests swarm- 
-ing with birds and animals, it is neces- 
sary to make the wires very much stronger 
than we do in this conntry. They are, in 
fact, small bars of iron three-eighths of an 
inch in thickness. An amount of rigidity is 
thus obtained which is necessary to meet the 
requirements of the country. The bars of 
iron are placed on the tops of bamboos of a 
sufficient height to allow the country carts 
to pass underneath them, and even to give 
passage to loaded elephants. The size of 
these conducting bars is necessitated by the 
-heavy rains which fall in the wet seasons in 
India. Even in England the rain, dripping 
in a stream from the telegraphic wire to the 
post, is sufficient to stop the working of the 
wire, inasmuch as the electric current es- 
apes directly to the earth and is then dis- 

The same rule that obtains in one 
dependency will obtain in all tropical coun- 
tries, and deviations from the European 
amethod of constructing electric telegraphs 
will be necessitated. In all countries where 
thunder-storms are frequent, and where dense 
fogs prevail, it is necessary at times to have 
increased battery power, in order to drive the 
electric current through the storm. Whena 
‘thunder-storm occurs,,even in, this country, 
the electric spark sometimes runs along the 
wire from station to station, and does great 
damage to the finer parts of the working ap- 

aratus. Ifsuch mishaps occasionally occur 
in these temperate regions, what must be the 
-easualties that have to be provided against in 
the Indian monsoon? Lightning conductors 
in such countries are necessary at various 
parts of the line to conduct to the earth this 
unwelcome visitor, which, in the most tem- 
—_ climates, is- sufficient. to reverse the po- 
arity of the needles. In England there isa 
system of switches employed resembling those 
on railways, by the use of which one wire 
can be put in communication with any other, 
instead of the direct ‘one it is usually placed 


in communication with. In this manner a! 


thunder-storm, which interferes with its work- | 


ing, may be escaped, and a circuitous route, 
free from the passing storm, secured. Fogs 
are dodged in the same ingenious manner, a 
divergence in the route of a hundred mile 
or so causing no Joss of time, inasmuch ag the 
speed of telegraphic communication is equal, 
at least, to the speed with which light travels, 





ITEMS. 

The total length of electric telegraphs in the 
world, not including the submarine, amounts to up- 
ward of 180,000 iniles, which is more than enough 
to go round the earth half a\dozen times. 


Tue friends of the equal rights of women in 
England have made the important discovery that, 
under the Reform bill, female honseholders and 
ratepayers have the right to be enrolled as electors, 
This right has been practically asserted in Salford, 
the great outlying township annexed to the borough 
of Manchester. Chisholm Austvy has pointed out 
the loophole in the law through which women may 
assert their rights; and it is the opinion of many 
eminent men that his views of the matter are cor- 
rect. After careful consideration of the wording of 

















the Reform act, the officials have decided that the | jf 


claim of the female honseholders otherwise qualified , 
The 


to be pat on the register must be granted! 
act of last year employed the words ‘‘ every man” 
in giving a definition of the persons whose names 
are to be registered as electors by the overseers ; 
and an interpretation act, passed eight years ago, 
directs that ‘‘in all acts words importing the mas- 
culine gender shall be deemed and taken to include 
females, unless the contrary as to the gender shall 
be expressly provided.”’- This interpretation, how- 
ever, is likely to be contested. 


By THE CLOSE OF THIS YEAR London expects to 
have a second tunnel beneath the Thames open 
for passenger traffic. Peter Barlow, Jr., has 
drawn a plan for a new cutting near the Tower; 
a bill has been carried through Parliament, and a 
contract has been all but comp'eted for executing 
the work. The plan is to sink a vertical shaft on 
each side of the river toa depth of fity feet fur- 
ther, with a hydraulic liftto raise and lower a carriage 
and ten passengers; to drive a tunnel in the clay 
under the river, not exceeding eight feet in 
diameter, between these shafts, and to line it as 
driven, partly with Staffordshire Liue bricks, and 
partly with east iron, by which meana it can be 
rendered air-tight, and all danger from the river 
avoided. 

Tue Arresian Wet at St. Louis, Mo., which is 
being bored by the county, has reached a depth of 
3147 feet, arid is the deepest in the world. There 
is no water yet. The work has been going on for 
twenty-six months, 

A NEW AFRIOAN EXPEDITION, for exploring Lake 
Nyassa and the adjacent region, has been fitted ont 
in Dublin, under command of Captains Faulkner 
and Norman. A small steam yacht of about fifty 
feet in length, eleven and a half feet beam, and 
five and a half feet in depth, has. been constrncted 
in seventy-five sections, to be put|together with 
over 8000 bolts and: nuts. Her engines are eight 
horse power, and she will have one of Griffith’s 
three-bladed propellers. The party were expected 
to ‘leave Southampton on the 9th ult 

It is estimated that £280,000,000 sterling is lost 
to the industry of Europe by the withdrawal of the 
men. now in the army from productive Labor. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 18, 1868. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. __ Time, Labor and Fuel Saved, 
e following new and desirable goods are well | BY USING MOORE'S 
worth the attention of Friends, viz. : ¥ 
2m GRASS CLOTH. ne onl ee ELECTRO MAGNETIC $0 AP, 
3. . Coloce - ite, fur Skir nee aon can be done in half the time it requires with ordi- 
00 wo PERSIAN RS Seen ane. Pe c. . shedhes - Fi ¢ aan aeusb ae ee Layee = toe 












hut Dark Neat LAWNS, relucel to 5c grease from clothing and carpets, Give it a trial. Sold b 
— Plaid and Plain GENGHAMS, 31, 37 and 40c. roceié generally. Factory, 613 N. Thirt ; 
ez. Sik Mixt GLOVES, Extra size, ‘ezhe. . 52 1s y "Ys _ irteenth St., Philadelphia 
TE PIQUE. from Anctton, very cheap. eke ha 


iow Crepe MARBTS and TAMARTINES, fem __ ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh Street, 


my SHADBS, 27}. 44. 50. 56 and 62kc. 
Aue FL GLOTH, Brown ani Black Mixtures. DEALER IN 


es ZE FLANNELS and SHIRTS, for Men and 

+> WATCHES 
FEIN MEE Caceinanns,weewotmot | touET RY AND SILVERW ARE, 
At Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, |) aii kinds of Watches repaired and warranted. 








STOKES & WOOD, American Levers for $23.00, warranted, 
“530 702 Arch 8t., Philada. Old Gold and Silver r bought 0 or r taken in exchange. 
eT ewe © PENNOGCHK ~ ead ; 
WEAVER & PENNOCK, < 1033, ee! ‘oes a3 2 of 
Plumbing, Gas and Steam Fitting, WALL PAPERS, 
No. 37 North Seventh Street, Just in for Spring Sales. LINEN WINDOW SILADES manufac 


PHILADELPHIA. tured, Plain and Gilt. Country trade invited. 


JOHNSTUN’S DEPOT 
pared line, with ; ’ 
Neder y Ae 9 and reopectflly aak a ral omgis 1018p. 418em718. No. 1033 Spring Garden St. bel. 11th. 


WM. #H EACOC K " 7 Branch Office, 307 Federal St., Camden, N. J. 
General Furnishing Undertaker, DISCIPLINE 
No. 907 Filbert Street. 


eral assortment of Ready-made Coffins; and every requi | PHILADELPHIA YE ARLY MEETING. 


tte for Funerals furnished, 





ArT eeTIONS TPON ROOKS CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
QUESTIONS UPON BOOKS Price 60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 

OLD ee en 613095 ___No. 3 South Pifth St. 


Also the Second Edition of the Dry Goods for for Friends. 
YOURS st ge MANUAL, eam is the best place to procure them ? 


aahervs omg At JONIN J. LYTLE’S, 
re now ready and for sale - 
Bens. Strartax, Richmond, Ind. Seventh and Spring Garden Sts., 
een 144 N. ae oe PHILADELPHIA. 
. Ettwoop CHAPMAN . Fifth St. * : t of 
cov. Sir tian DGS WA", (La ge ems oe be nee ramen cement 
CARPETINGS to be obtained elsewhere. 
. 2 . 
. Look at the prices!! 
Windsw Shades, Oi! Cloths Mats, Wey ) cc mamnesas 2 an ot, Sa 
‘BENJAMIN CREEN, tat of Fiala Wel DE LAIN 
0 re 
31xa 33 °N: Second St., Philadelphia. DAMASK NAPKIN3, $1. tend er00 per dea. gaa 
—~THIOMAS M. SERS, | Ladle white Lines HDRES ont Baur 
THOMAS M. SEEDS, Lot of White Corded PiQUET, Site, worth 50. 
HATTER, White and Colored BARCELONA and INDIA S{LK SHAWLS. 
N>. 41 North Second Street. ee sonmb cheat india eae Best aasertmens 


Always on band, and made to order, a large assor’ | Silk Lavellas and Hungarians, sometimes called Neapolitan 
vat ot Friends! Hats, as he makes « specialty o! | Mitt at eae ay ot indy 
(bat part of the Hatting business. 3768 ly a ' 
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FRIENDS 


INTELLIGENCER 


Queen of England Soap. pa of England 


Queen of Eng land Soa oap, 


PROVIDENT 


Life & Trust Co. 


PHILADELPEIA. 
STRICTLY MUTUAL, 


President, 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. 
Vice-President, 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH. 
Actuary, 
ROWLAND PARRY. 
Directors, 
Samuel R. Shipley, Richard Cadbury, 
Joshua H. Morris, T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Wood, Wm. C. Longstreth, 


Henry Haines, Wm. Hacker, 
Chas. F. Coffin, Richmond, Ind. 


Insurance effected upon all the 


approved plans at the lowest cost. 


No risks on doubtful or unsound 
lives taken. Funds invested in 
Economy 
practised in all the branches of 
The advantages are 
equal to those of any Company 


first-class securities. 
the business. 


in the United States. 


Orgatiized to extend the bene- 
fits of Life Insurance among 
the members of the Society of 


Friends, 


GENERAL AGENTS. 

’ NEW JERSEY, 
Samvel L. Baily, Trenton, N. J. 
OHIO AND INDIANA, 
Levi B. Thorne, ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 
NEW ENGLAND, 

G. C. Hoag, Boston, Mass. 
IOWA, 
J. H. Bowerman, Oskaloosa, Jowa. 
ILLINOIS, 
| W. B. Hathaway, Chicago, Iil. 
NEW YORK, 


David N. Holway, Address, Care of Company. 
718 evmo ly. 


For doing a family washing in the best and cheapest manner 
Guarantee ( equal toany in the world! Has all the strength of 
the old rosin soap with the milt end latheriug qualities ot gens. 
ine Castile. Try this splenpid Soap. 

SOLD BY THE 


ALDEN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
718ly. 48 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We bave just received a lot of 


MODE COLOR HERNANN', 


For SHAWLS and DRESSES, to which we call the 


teution of Fiiends. 
STOKES & WOOD. 
1t 718. 702 Arch Street. Philada, 


In the School Room Chapters in the bilosophy « Bias 
cation. Ky John 8. Hart 

History of the Separation in ‘the Society ‘of Friends in 18H- 
by S. M. Janney, cloth, gilt title, 347  p-- 

The New Testament, cloth. embossed, gi.t title, “600 | pp clear 


TYPO - + cece receceeeceemeceesesseennsererensesees seen gem 1e@ 
Neat P.cket Testaments, 20 cts. and upwards. 
Indies, by K 


Cour to Weet Kachel Wilson Moore, Price te- |. 
ts : 


Pere ee ee eee Cee ee eee eee eee ee ee ers) 


















Questions upon Books of the Ol Testament, by a Teacher, 
adapted to use in ere | Schools. «+++ ee cecccecceeccece 
627 ¥MMOK COMI V, 144 'V. Seventh Mt 


CEDAR COTTAGE, 

Atlantic City, N.J. 

{s pleasantly located on Pennrylivania Rectite, between the 

railroad and beach, and is now open for the  Feexption 0 of guests, 
711 829 M. K. CHANDLER 


NEW YORE 
Eriends’ Supply Store. 


HENRY HAUSER would respectiuliy inform Ge Friends af 
New York Yearly Meeting, and others, that he will keep cn 
stantly on haad an assortment of Piaia DRess GOODS, en a 
WANDK ERCHLEES, GLOVES, &c. &c, imported erpecially 
hem. PLAIN BUNNETS—and will take orders for them. Y he 
store is about half a block from the Meeting a 132 
Coird Avenue, between Fourteenth and Fifteenth Sta. New York 


ty. 45 ‘Arn 74%, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., of Boston. 
(Organized 1843 


W, D. STROUD & ‘Co. 
Philadelphia OMice 32 N. rit St., 
GENERAL AGEN’ 
For Pennsyivania, Delaware, Mozyiané and 
West Virginia. 
Cash Assets over $5,000, 000. 
Distribution of dividends annually, in cash. 
All Policies are non-forfeiting. 
The — is strictly mutual. 
of Policy-bulders is 


a oterest sqssend by: tin laygoat Shall 
shusetts. 


are apply at cur office, or to any of cur Agente, 
CONCORDVILLE SEMINARY 
Por Young Ladies and Gentleihen, 
On Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 
Courses College Preparatory, Ladies Graduating, and Scientific. 


Term commeuces Ninthmonth 2ist. ‘the success of the Insti- 
tution is its reer —— 
For Catalogue, add: 


J0skeH SHORTLIDGE, 4. M,, 


or BENZ. F. 
627 ¢108. Chestertown, 38 ue 


Concord, B Sehorone ein? Pa 
. LEVEE. 
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